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EDITORIALS 


PASS THE —One day early last summer a 
RIBOFLAVIN group of farm, grain, dairy, meat 

and grocery interests put their heads 
together and decided there should be a top level 
national food conference. The reasons for the move 
are somewhat shrouded in mystery, although it may be 
presumed that, since the president of the Farm Bureau 
eventually was made chairman of the Conference, the 
organizers hoped in some way to help solve the farm 
problem. If so, that commendable objective obviously 
was abandoned long before the actual event, for accord- 
ing to Charles B. Shuman, President of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, who was chairman of the 
one-day conference this past Monday, The National 
Food Conference was meant to help awaken wider 
interest in good nutrition, and thus make an import- 
ant contribution to the national welfare. Admittedly 
a worthy objective in itself, the problem of farm sur- 
plus and price would seem to be the more pressing. 
This could be the reason, and there could be other rea- 
sons no doubt, why the National Canners Association 
and the National Association of Frozen Food Packers 
were not included on the planning committee, and 
therefore, did not lend the conference its full sponsor- 
ship—although a number of individual processors did. 


Just what the Conference accomplished is problemat- 
ical. There is little doubt that every one who reads at 
‘cast the front page of the newspaper, and who listens 
‘) radio and television newscasts, knows that there was 

‘ood conference. In that respect its organizers hit 

© jackpot. Everyone knows that the President ad- 
‘:cssed the Conference. But it’s doubtful that many of 
to “laity” know that the President told the Confer- 
‘ne it is vital to continue exporting foods to friendly 
‘or en countries, and that Vice-President Nixon said 
‘ha’ food may prove to be a more defensive weapon 
than satellites in the world’s struggle between freedom 
and slavery. Not many know that Secretary Benson 
acl = the Conference, although they do know he 
there, 


\'p to this point, at least, the nutrition story, so ably 
/cesented by such recognized experts as Dr. Charles 
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Glen King, director of the Nuirition Foundation, Dr. 
Frederick Stare of Harvard University, Elmo Roper, 
and others, has received little or no publicity. From a 
propaganda standpoint the lack of that publicity has its 
good points. For it’s all well and good for us to know 
that 29 percent of the fat American babies, the tall, 
handsome men, and well rounded, curvacious females 
in this wonderful country of ours, are not obtaining 
the amount of calcium recommended by the National 
Research Council; that 25 percent do not get enough 
Vitamin C; and 19 percent not enough riboflavin; but 
visualize, if you will, the headlines in the Russian news- 
papers calling attention to a starving America, should 
too much emphasis be placed on this point at this stage 
of the not-so-cold war. 


BIRDS OF —And speaking of front page news, 
A FEATHER Many a vegetable canner, particular- 

y, must have winced as he read the 
voluble accounts this week of the new high reached 
in January by the Cost-of-Living Index, pointing out 
in no uncertain terms that the increased costs of foods 
is responsible. (Tomatoes excepted, God love ’em. 
Wouldn’t it be. nice to be in position to cash in on the 
20c per dozen increase last week?) 


Bearing in mind that birds of a feather flock to- 
gether, and that they are just as guilty in the public 
eye as the purveyors of “fresh” foods, meat, and poul- 
try, and other items actually responsible for the rise, 
pea, corn and bean canners particularly, might do well 
to present the facts to local newspaper, radio and tele- 
vision editors. And they might do well, if nothing else, 
to address a letter to brokers and buyers requesting 
their cooperation in holding the line. 


The National Canners Association undoubtedly is, 
or will, cover the national news service on this, but to 
obtain the maximum effect, the individual with his 
ready made local contacts, must lend full support. In 
passing, the reader is reminded that it was this favor- 
able position on the price index that had much to do 
with the establishment of the Consumer and Trade Re- 
lations Program. It still remains a powerful weapon. 
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Personals 


New York Conference 200 men 
attended the two-day New York Canners 
Fieldmen’s Conference at Geneva, Febru- 
ary 11 and 12, despite cold and snow 
storms, which made it very difficult to 
get there. However, the Conference is 


reported to have been highly successful, ' 


and those who attended stated they liked 
the wide variety of topics covered. The 
question and answer period held on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, was well received and 
those questions that could not then be 
answered will soon be mailed to all those 
in attendance. There were 138 who at- 
tended the banquet in Canandaigua on 
Tuesday evening. Mort Adams was hon- 
ored by the Agricultural Committee who 
presented him a scroll in recognition of 
the substantial contribution he has made 
to the agricultural phase of the indus- 
try in New York State and at the na- 
tional level as well. 


Ohio Canners Association will hold its 
Annual Spring Meeting at the Barr 
Hotel, Lima, Ohio, April 11 beginning at 
10:30 A.M. 


To Address Wholesalers—Secretary of 
Labor James Paul Mitchell, will be the 
guest of honor and banquet speaker at 
the 52nd Annual Meeting of the National 
American Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion to be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, March 9 to 12. Secretary 
Mitchell will speak at the banquet on 
Tuesday evening, March 11. 


Pennsylvania Work Shop — Bill Sher- 
man, Secretary of the New York State 
Canners & Freezers Association, is 
scheduled to discuss the New York 
Grower-Processor Relations Program at 
the Pennsylvania Canners Association’s 
Annual Work Shop at Allenberry Lodge, 
Boiling Springs, Pennsylvania, March 6 
and 7. Mr. Sherman was to have made a 
similar talk before the Maryland Field- 
men’s Conference at College Park, which 
was postponed due to the storm. 


National Cranberry Association—Ken- 
neth G. Garside of Duxbury, Massachu- 
setts, has been appointed Director of 
Operations of the National Cranberry 
Association. Previously serving 9 years 
on the Board of Directors, Mr. Garside 
became a member of the staff in 1955 as 
assistant to the president. He served 
as acting general manager from May to 
October 1957. 


Minute Maid Corporation — Archibald 
R. Updike, Sr. of Lake Wales, Florida, 
and William Speeler of Winter Park, 
Florida, have been elected to the Board 
of Directors of Minute Maid. Mr. Updike 
is president of Aleoma Packing Company 
of Lake Wales, and is a director and 
member of Florida Orange Marketers, 
Inc. Mr. Speeler joined Minute Maid in 
1949 as company secretary, and in 1955 
was elected a vice-president. 


Salter Canning Company, North Rose, 
New York, has been sold to the Lyons 
Canning Company of Clyde, New York. 
The new owners are Empire Foods, Ine. 
of Elmira, and John C. Hemingway of 
Lyons. 


Bellevue Food Products, Bellevue, Ohio 
packers of peppers, has been admitted to 
membership in the Ohio Canners Asso- 
ciation. Buckeye Sugar Company, Otta- 
wa, Ohio tomato canners, has also been 
admitted to membership in the Asso- 
ciation, 


Canned foods are being strongly fea- 
tured in the Red Scissors Coupon Plan 
which is making use of full page adver- 
tisements in Far Western Sunday comics. 
Participants in the plan include Borden’s 
Evaporated Milk, Rancho Soups, Joan 
of Are Canned Foods and the makers of 
Dr. Ross Dog Food. 


Morton Frozen Foods Division of Con- 
tinental Baking Company will be moved 
in June from Louisville, Kentucky, to the 
parent organization’s headquarters in 
Rye, New York. All of Morton’s key 
personnel will move to Rye, but the re- 
organization will not affect Morton’s 
plants at Crozet, Virginia, and Webster 
City, Iowa, and Morton’s operation at 
Rye will continue to be separate from 
Continental’s. 


and P. R. Walker. 
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New varieties of peas and corn for canning get a thorough 
testing at Northrup King’s annual bulk garden seed meeting. 
The tasters from left to right are: M. C. Hillery, Charles Massie, 
Haver Dougherty, Chet Finstad, Iver Jorgensen, Dave McFadden 
The meeting, which was held at the Min- 
neapolis plant, included Northrup King Garden Seed salesmen, 
Plant Breeders, and Horticulturists. This popular event has 
become an annual function and gives all phases of the business 
a chance to discuss and appraise their new varieties. 
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OREGON STATE APPOINTS 
VEGETABLE PROCESSING 
SPECIALIST 


An extension fruit and vegetable proc- 
essing specialist has been appointed at 
Oregon State College, to help commercial 
fruit and vegetable processors in Oregon 


get the latest information on new prod- 


ucts and improved processing methods. 


Roy E. Moser, Jr. has been named to 
the new position, according to word re- 
ceived from OSC. A native of Massa- 
chusetts, Moser received his bachelors 
degree in chemistry and a masters degree 
in food technology from the University 
of Massachusetts. He has been a food 
technologists with the poultry branch of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and was extension 
food technologist at Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute for 8 years before moving 
to Oregon. 


The new position at OSC was set up 
to help commercial fruit and vegetable 
processors in the state get the latest in- 
formation from the college’s department 
of food and dairy technology, and other 
research laboratories. Moser will keep 
the processors informed about newly-de- 
veloped fruit and vegetable products, and 
improved processing methods, equipment, 
materials, and sanitation practices. 

As he travels over the state, he will 
also be on the lookout for problems being 


encountered by processors so that re- 
search at OSC can be related more 
directly to the current situation. His 
_ office will be in the Food Technology 
Building on. the OSC campus, Corvallis. 


FOOD IRRADIATION REACTOR 
DESCRIBED IN AEC REPORT 


A preliminary design study of the food 
irradiation reactor type selected for use 
in the Government’s development of the 
radiation process for preservation of 
foods has been released by the Atomic 
Energy Commission for sale to the public 
through the Office of Technical Services, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 


The reactor system was selected in an 
earlier AEC-sponsored survey as_ the 
most promising type for use in pilot 
plant studies in the U. S. Army Quarter- 
master corps’ investigation of preserving 
foods by ionizing radiation. It consists 
of a fully enriched, light-water cooled 
and moderated heterogeneous reactor 
core surrounded by a blanket of indium 
sulfate in light water. 


Discussed in the new report are the 
major research, development, design, and 
operational problems anticipated in the 
construction and operation of the system. 
Processing of 300 pounds of food an hour 
was specified. The plant was to be in 
operation by October 1958. 


The report, AECU-3320 Preliminary 
Design Study of a Food Irradiation Re- 
actor. Phase 2, D. T. Bray and others, 
Internuclear Co., Inc. for the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, July 1956, 
may be ordered from OTS, U. S. Depart- 
nient of Commerce, Washington 25. It 
contains 98 pages, price $2.50. 


A report of Phase 1 of the project, 
which involved investigation and selec- 
tion of the best general type of reactor, 
was released earlier and is still avail- 
able OTS. It is AECU-3319 Selection of 
a Food Irradiation Reactor Type. Phase 
1, July 1956, 76 pages, 45 cents. 


Lord Mott Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has appointed the following brok- 
erage firms as representatives for the 
sale of their full line of canned vege- 
tables and diet pack items: Clarence 
Smith, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for the 
State of Wisconsin; Bowen & Benz, 
Columbus, Ohio, for the Central Ohio 
area; and Horton & Johnson, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, for the Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania area. 


Joseph Blumlein, president of S & W 
Fine Foods Inc., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, has been elected president of the 
Distributors’ Association of Northern 
California, 58 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 


PROFITABLE PROCESSING FOR 
FRUITS VEGETABLES SEA FOOD MEATS 
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From a typical page in the 
ROBINS CATALOG 
Roto Screw Caustic Peeler... . 


Practical and Economical! 


Robins-designed and constructed to save 
time and reduce peeling losses. . . for extra 


profit and a better product! 


The Roto Screw Caustic Peeler is just one of the 
hundreds of machines developed by Robins 
engineers to solve food processing problems. 
Whether it’s potatoes or peaches. . . one 
machine or a complete plant layout . . . it 


will pay you to call Robins! 


Robins COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 


713-729 East Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, Md. 
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REDUCING PITTING LOSSES IN 
RED CHERRY PROCESSING 


How to cut pitting losses is one of the 
big problems facing the cherry process- 
ing industry. Some red cherries won’t 
firm up after soaking and a trip through 
the pitting machine leaves them in sad 
condition. 

But a solution may be at hand. Accord- 
ing to research at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, calcium added to the soak water 
may increase firmness which will help cut 
pitting losses. 

Reserachers C. L. Bedford and W. F. 
Robertson have been checking to see 
what effect various soaking methods 
have on the firmness of cherries. 


They cooled samples of normal and 
soft Montmorency cherries by water, cal- 
cium solutions and air. Firmness was 
similar for all methods and firmness in- 
creased with added cooling time. 


Although cooling methods had no effect 
on the processed fruit, Bedford and Rob- 
ertson report that cherries soaked in 
calcium solutions were firmer before 
processing than were either the water or 
air cooled cherries. 


This suggests the possibility of adding 
ealcium to the soak water to increase 
firmness to eliminate at least part of the 
loss due to tearing or crushing during 
pitting. The degree of firmness was 


directly related to the calcium concen- 
tration, researchers say. 


Canning with sugar or sugar sirup in- 
creased firmness of cherries even more. 
Dry sugar was more effective than the 
sirup. A taste panel evaluation on pies 
made from various treatments indicated 
that cherries canned with sugar or sugar 
sirup made the more acceptable product 
than did cherries soaked in calcium or 
canned with added calcium. 


Bedford and Robertson explain that 
changes in cherry firmness cannot be 
attributed to any one area or orchard. In 
any given orchard cherries may be firm 
one year and soft the next. 


Cherry structure is apparently influ- 
enced by growing conditions involving 
water, temperature, humidity and nitro- 
genous fertilizer. Commercial growers 
don’t have much to say about these con- 
ditions but what happens at the process- 
ing plant can be controlled. 


In tests to find out if higher nitrogen 
fertilization was responsible for soft 
cherries, the researchers used fruit from 
trees that got an additional dose of five 
pounds of urea per tree during the blos- 
soming period. They found no difference 
between these cherries and soft cherries 
from commercial orchards. 


Other tests have shown, however, that 
too much nitrogen fertilizer tends to pro- 


the New 
Berlin Chapman 12 ft. 


Shaker Grader 


Designed for high capacity, 
change-over, quick wash out, with 
minimum cost. 
rate. 


rapid 


Nearly 100% accu- 


Squeegee cleaning action of rub- 
ber wipers is one of the features 
of construction. 


Designed upon the same principle of 
operation the original Shaker 
Grader, to this new 12’ model has been 
incorporated new and improved design 
. .. a design that is made to further 
high capacity, providing for rapid 
change-over, quick wash out, with 
minimum of cost. As accurate as a 
grader can be—nearly 100% accurate, 
the new BERLIN CHAPMAN Shaker 
Grader is made to handle high capaci- 
cies of raw peas or similar vegetables. 


Write today for complete details .. . 
quotations will be furnished upon _ re- 
quest. Also ask for complete catalog 
on BERLIN CHAPMAN Food Proces- 
sing Machinery. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. , ; 
OUR 50th YEAR Berlin, Wisconsin 
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duce soft cherries when there is enough 
moisture for rapid absorption of the 
nitrogen. But, according to Bedford and 
Robertson, this apparently does not hap- 
pen at below-normal rainfall or above- 
normal temperatures. 


TEMPERATURE EXTREMES MAY 
INCREASE SPRAY INJURY 


Spray as little as possible during 
periods of especially high or especially 
low temperatures is advice given apple 
growers by Cornel! plant pathologist D. 
H. Palmiter in the current issue of 
“Farm Research”, the quarterly pub- 
lished by the Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 


“The Hudson Valley fruit area was 
subjected to both hot and cold periods 
during the 1957 growing season and con- 
siderable fruit and foilage injury was 
noted both in experimental plots and 
commercial orchards,” he states. 


Spray application made just before or 
after either extreme may also cause in- 
jury, explains Doctor Palmiter. 


“Evidence indicates that low tempera- 
tures may change the permeability of 
leaf and fruit tissues and thereby in- 
crease the penetration of spray chemi- 
cals,” he continues. “High temperatures 
may cause faster decomposition of cer- 
tain spray chemicals, especially if the 
humidity is also high. And some of the 
decomposition products are more toxic 
than the original spray material.” 


Deferring spraying operations during 
periods of very high or very low temper- 
atures is safe enough in so far as scab 
infections are concerned, says Palmiter, 
because the optimum temperature for 
the apple scab fungus is around 65 de- 
grees, 


Observations on experience with var- 
ious spray materials in Hudson Valley 
orchards during the past season when 
temperatures were extremely low in May 
followed by critically high temperatures 
in June, July, and August were obtained 
by the Station scientist. “Such informa- 
tion may enable us to avoid similar in- 
jury in future years,” he suggests. 


Certain materials, such as ferbam and 
captan, appeared to reduce lead arsenate 
injury either by reducing its decompusi- 
tion or by reacting with the by-products 
to form noninjurious products. Lead ar- 
senate used with glyodin, however, re- 
sulted in serious leaf injury and even 
defoliation, especially on Cortland. Cap- 
tan appeared to be relatively safe for 
most varieties under low temperatures 
but may cause injury on Delicious, Bald- 
win, and Staymen under high tempera- 
tures. 
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STRINGLESS AT ALL STAGES 


Blue Lake Stringless FM-1P Bean—specially developed by Ferry- 
Morse breeders to suit critical canning and freezing needs. A robust 
pole variety that produces heavy yields of straight, stringless pods 
54” to 5%" long, with thick, uniformly green flesh. Highly resistant 
to Common Bean Mosaic. Earlier maturing than Stringless FM-1. 


Tailor-made for you FERRY 


MEEPS RICH COLOR IN PROCESSING 


Detroit Dark Red Beet—the leading variety for canning; originated by 
ferry-Morse breeders. Roots are uniformly smooth and round—tap 
roots are refined. Texture is firm and fine grained. Superior for all 
packs . . . sliced, diced, or whole. Ask us which of our two strains is 
best for your growing conditions. 


EARD, 


SEED CO. 


Detroit, Mich. ¢ Mountain View and Los Angeles, Calif. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Harlingen, Texas e 


Tampa, Fla. 
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HEAVY EARLY YIELD 

F-M Cross Corn—an outstanding canning and freezing variety. Wilt 
Resistant plants produce heavy, concentrated early yield. Ears are 
8” to 8%” long, with 14 to 16 rows of deep, narrow, tender kernels— 


rich light gold in color. High recovery percentage and high sugar. 
Seeds packed in 50-pound rodent-repellent bags. 


CONCENTRATED EARLY YIELD 


Earlypak No. 7 Tomato—new early favorite from Ferry-Morse for 
main-crop pack. Plants are medium to large, heavily productive, 
concentrated at maturity. Firm, rich scarlet fruits average 234” to 
3” in diameter, 24%" to 234” in depth. Other popular F-M grower- 
processor strains include: Rutgers, Improved Pearson, Grandpak. 


SEED CO. 


Detroit, Mich. ¢ Mountain View and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. e¢ Harlingen, Texas ¢ Tampa, Fla. 


MEETINGS 


Ohio Canners Conference 


Combined conference for canners' fieldmen, growers and 
vegetable processors held at Columbus, February 17-19, 
attracts 160 delegates in sub-zero temperatures & snow. 
Program invokes much euthusiasm. 


Special te the “Canning Trade” 


The Ohio Canners took seriously their 
47th Annual Conference for Canners, 
Fieldmen and Growers of Vegetable 
Crops for Processing, and 11th Annual 
Vegetable Processors Conference held at 
the Deshler - Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, February 17-19. 

They came to the Capital City to learn 
the latest and best methods to do a bet- 
ter job of canning. An excellent program 
awaited them and their very close atten- 
tion, to what the capable speakers had 
to offer, was an inspiration. 


This was “Ohio Canners School Time!” 
They were eager to take home what their 
“professors” had to give. This was evi- 
dent by the many questions asked at the 
end of each talk. 


Sub-zero weather and snow did not 
keep nearly 160 from registering on 
Monday when the “School” was called to 
order by Von Jones, Greenville Canning 
Company, Greenville, Ohio, and chairman 
of the Agricultural Committee of the 
Ohio Canners’ Association. 


SOIL MANAGEMENT 

The first session was “All About Water 
—How much do we have?” by Charles 
Dambach, Director, National Resources 
Institute, Ohio State University. 

J. D. Fitzgerald, Soil Conservation 
Service, Paulding, Ohio, followed with a 
discussion on “Surface Drainage and 
Land Levelling”. 

“Another Look at Soil Management 
for Processing Crops—Tillage Practices” 
was the subject by George Taylor, De- 
partment of Agronomy, Ohio State Uni- 
versity and Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

The full text of these subjects, and 
others will be available from the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, or Agricultural 
Kxtension Service at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Before adjourning for lunch the Na- 
‘ional Canners Association film “Dear 
Eddie” was shown. 

The luncheon was in the Deshler-Hil- 
‘on’s Hotel Hall of Mirrors with Presi- 
dent Paul G. Korn, Ohio Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, as toastmaster. 

The guest speaker, Dr. W. E. Krauss, 
Associate Director, The Ohio Agricul- 
‘ural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio, 
was introduced by Toastmaster Korn. 
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Dr. Krauss reviewed the various func- 
tions of the research work at OAES that 
are important to the canners. The can- 
ners have his assurance that they receive 
his continued cooperation, solving their 
problems in all phases of crop produc- 
tion; new and better varieties of fruits 
and vegetables; insect control and new 
uses for processed foods, ete. 

Director W. B. Wood, Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, reaffirmed the Extension Service in- 
tention to give the canner every assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Wood has a deep interest in the 
canning industry for which the Ohio can- 
ners are grateful. He hopes to soon have 
an excellent extension canning specialist 
who is especially qualified for this im- 
portant work. 


GROWER AWARDS 

President Korn presented the Ohio 
Canners’ Association award of a $50.00 
Saving Bond to James Parlette, Ottawa 
County youth, for winning the top Ohio 
award in December at the National 
Junior Vegetable Growers Association, 
at Springfield, Illinois. 

Young Parlette received this award for 
growing 18.01 tons of tomatoes per acre 
on 3.91 acres for which H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, Bowling Green, paid him at the 
rate of $119.20 per acre. 

L. S. Hartley, Manager, Agricultural 
Development, Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, Baltimore, Maryland, presented his 
company’s annual awards of gold pen 
and pencil sets to 18 county and state 
winners in the 1957 Ohio Top Ten To- 
mato Club. 

The two state champions received 
Hamilton Gold watches, properly en- 
graved, and gold pen and pencil sets. 
They are: 3 to 15 acre class, Otto Meyers, 
Elmore, Ohio, who delivered 25.48 tons 
per acre on 5.87 acres to the J. Weller 
Company, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 

In the 15 acre and above class, Earl 
Luty, R.F.D. #2, Stryker, Ohio, topped 
his competition with 22.32 tons per acre 
on 29.9 acres grown for Campbell Soup 
Company, Napoleon, Ohio. 


TOMATO CRACKING 


The Chairman for the afternoon ses- 
sion was D. B. Robinson, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Ohio Agricultural Extension Service. 


PAUL G. KORN, President 
Ohio Canners Association 


When Chairman Robinson introduced 
two authorities like Dr. W. N. Brown, 
Department of Horticulture, Ohio State 
University and Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and George B. Reynard, 
Department of Agricultural Research, 
Campbell Soup Company, Riverton, N. J., 
on “What Do We Know About Tomato 
Cracking” brought many questions from 
their listeners. ; 


It was indicated that Glamour offered 
the best possibility as resistant to crack- 
ing. At Marietta where tomatoes are 
grown for the fresh market Glamour did 
not crack in 1957. Heavy applications 
of sprays will induce cracking. On the 
other hand when sprays are applied with 
the fog blower the tomatoes are less 
likely to crack. Organic material in the 
soil, uniform moisture supply and mulch- 
ing reduces cracking. 


“Up-to-date Insect and Disease Control 
Recommendations for Canning Crops for 
1958” was the subject by such experts as 
Dr. J. D. Wilson, Department of Botany 
and Plant Pathology and Dr. J. P. Slees- 
man, Department of Entomology, from 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. All canners should have these rec- 
ommendations in detail. 


GROWING COMPETITION 


Carlton F. Christian, a man of experi- 
ence, and presently Agricultural Editor, 
Ohio Agricultural Extension Service and 
The Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, gave the canners something to think 
about with his talk “Are You Getting 
Your Message Across? 


Editor Christian said: “Manufactures 
and merchandisers of canned foods will 
find their selling job getting tougher 
week by week as Mrs. Homemaker 
pushes her cart through the aisles of the 
supermarkets of America.” 

“The canning industry’s selling job is 
complicated by the snow-balling of new 
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products in our markets,” observed Mr. 
Christian. Mr. Christian also commented 
on the many new food products offered 
to food buyers by America’s second larg- 
est chain every working day and the 
doubling of the number of items on 
supermarket shelves since the mid 
forties. 

“Meeting this competition for the con- 
sumer’s food dollar calls for skillful ad- 
vertising and aggressive selling,” said 
Christian. He also was of the opinion 
that “Choosing the right words trigger 
desirable action.” The brand name, the 
picture on the label as well as the con- 
tents of the can will determine the trend 
on sales charts.” Let’s increase con- 
sumption with some good suggestive 
recipes on the label. 


OTHER CROP POSSIBILITIES 

Following an evening dinner, of their 
choice, the canners returned at 8 p.m. for 
the round table discussion on growing 
snap beans, sweet corn, asparagus, beets, 
cucumbers, carrots, pumpkin, and other 
crops for processing. 

What are the possibilities for crops 
other than tomatoes in Ohio? How will 
these crops fit into general farm rota- 
tions? What are market requirements? 
What are the principal problems in cul- 
ture of these various crops and how can 
these be solved? 

The members of this panel were: Ed- 
win A. Crosby, Raw Products Research 
Bureau, National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C.; W. N. Rits, Agri- 
culturist, Continental Can Company, Chi- 
cago; E. E. Phillips, Agronomist, Ameri- 
can Can Company, Chicago; Dr. W. N. 
Brown, Dr. Wilbur A. Gould, Dr. J. P. 
Sleesman and Dr. J. D. Wilson all of the 
Ohio State University and Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

The questions asked the panel did not 
leave doubt of the canner interest in the 
subject matter of this discussion. 

We believe the year after year loyal 
support Ohio Canners, Fieldmen and 
Growers give to this phase of the annual 
conference is due to Dr. Eugene C. Witt- 
meyer, Extension Horticulturist, Ohio 
State University. Dr. Wittmeyer has 
contributed his all to help Ohio Can- 
ners, Fieldmen and Growers solve their 
problems; and they have faith in his 
ability and advice. 


RAW PRODUCTS HANDLING 

Although the canners had a long day 
Monday they were back Tuesday morn- 
ing for another day of serious business. 
William H. Gast, Beckman and Gast 
Company, St. Henry, Ohio, was Chair- 
man of this session. 

The session was started by showing 
the movie “The Eighth Sea” which is 
the story of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project, and which was provided by the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company. 

Adrian DeBrosse, Mercer County Agri- 
cultural Agent, Celina, Ohio, reported his 
experience in reducing weed killer dam- 
age to vegetable crops. He also showed 
large cards which are posted at a safe 
distance, warning the County, State and 
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utilities not to spray where there are 
crops growing. 

“Good Labor Management Pays Off” 
was the subject of William Schindler, 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Celina. Mr. 
Schindler provoked plenty of material 
for discussion and had the answers. 

Harvesting and Handling Raw Prod- 
ucts was visualized by a movie “Vege- 
table Handling in Bulk Boxes” by the 
courtesy of the General Box Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Comparison of “Mechanical Damage to 
Tomatoes when Harvested in Lugs and 
Hampers” was the subject of Kenneth 
Cassell, H. J. Heinz Company, Fremont, 
Ohio, and “Raw Products Handling” by 
W. H. Schilbe, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, should be in the canners library 
for future reference. 


THE GROWERS BEST CUSTOMER 

Chairman of the afternoon session was 
Charles Stemley, 1st Vice President, Ohio 
Canners Associatoin, and owner Stem- 
ley Canning Company, New Weston, 
Ohio. 

It was his privilege to introduce Dr. 
Howard L. Stier, National Canners Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., who spoke on 
“Marketing of Canned Foods”. 

“To supply the fifty million shoppers, 
who purchase about four million contain- 
ers of canned foods each week in the 
U. S., canners take about % of the ton- 
nage of all vegetables produced in the 
U.S. and over % of the tonnage of fruits 
produced. Over *%4 of the tomatoes, beets 
and peas canned and about % of the 
sweet corn. 

“Few people probably realize that over 
¥ of all asparagus, apricots, pears, cran- 
berries, peaches and sour cherries pro- 
duced in the U, S. are canned.” Dr, Stier 
said. 


Dr. Stier further commented: “This 
vast tonnage that is canned is either pro- 
duced solely for canning in exclusive con- 
tracts with growers or especially selected 
at the point of production to meet the 
high standards of maturity and quality 
which canners have established.” 

“The current ‘best buy’ status of can- 
ned foods at retail has not been attained 
at the expense of the farmer. Accord- 
ing to USDA figures, the farmer has 
received approximately the same per- 
centage of the retail price of canned 
foods during each of the last five years.” 

He closed his talk with the following: 
“With food costs accounting for approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the total cost of 
living, canned foods appear all the more 
important as a price anti-inflationary 
force in the cost of living and continue 
to be a “best buy” for the housewife. 

Dr. Stier then spoke on “Statistical 
Quality Control and Its Importance to 
the Canner.” 


CANNING “KITCHENS” 

National Kraut and Pickle Packers 
Assocaition’s Secretary Bill Moore, Oak 
Park, Illinois, gave the packers plenty 
to think about in his talk “What’s New 
With Pickles and Kraut?” 

“May I especially add that you in Ohio 
are fortunate to have Dr. Gould at Ohio 
State University as a recognized author- 
ity and practical helper in the field of 
flavor testing. As you know Dr. Gould 
has published papers that show how to 
develop a critical taste panel in your own 
office or plant,” Mr. Mcvre said. 

Secretary Moore continued by saying: 
“T believe that the kraut industry has a 
potential for sales far exceeding any 
other item in the canned vegetable line. 
I said Potential—and we are in the 
process of smashing the barriers.” 

Most of his report to this point was 
about flavors. Mr. Moore contended that 
the packers of kraut nad pickles are 
flavor merchants. He took exception to 
calling these places factories, plants or 
pickle works. He wants to rename these 
k-i-t-c-h-e-n-s. 

“Whether we like it or not, as a plant 
superintendent or foreman, we are chefs. 
We are food handlers. We are really in a 
kitchen. So—why not dress like it (Here 
Bill dramatizes his point by wearing a 
chef hat and apron) so that people in the 
plant will get the idea that they are 
working in a kitchen—they will conduct 
themselves far differently than when 
they think of themselves as working in 
a factory, plant or pickle works. It is 
purely a matter of attitude,” Moore com- 
mented. 

Following Bill More’s excellent paper 
on kraut and pickles the “Evaluation of 
Vegetable Varieties for Processing” was 
thoroughly discussed as follows: Toma- 
toes—W. A. Gould; Sweet Corn—D. Rob- 
ert Davis; Snap Beans—J. R. Geisman 
and Observation on New Varieties—W. 
N. Brown, all from the Horticultural 
Department, Ohio State University. 

The toastmaster at the annual ban- 
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Models F.6.H and GR ... 
are 4. Separate Cutting Units! pe 
are not interchangeable, 


all look alke...all operate 


j 
_» cuts each produces. 


CUTS UP TO | | CUTS UP TO 
MODEL & 9 TONS PER HOUR MODEL 4 11 TONS PER HOUR 


each 


BEETS, FRUIT COCKTAIL— 
CARROTS, (PEACHES, PEARS) 
produces POTATOES, —POTATOES, 
PINEAPPLE, PINEAPPLE, APPLES, 
. APPLES, MUSHROOMS, ONIONS, 
a d if fe rent MUSHROOMS, CABBAGE, CELERY, 
ONIONS, PEPPERS 
CABBAGE, = 
f CELERY, 
range PEPPERS 


cut sizes! 


The product to be diced is fed 

first to the inside of a slicing shell, 
where it is then rotated by an 
impeller at high speed. Centrifugal 
force causes product to slide 
around the inside surface of slicing 
shell. As product approaches top of 


this shell it slides over an adjustable MODEL | cuTS UP TO MODEL GH Cuts UP TO 
slicing gate which controls slice 15 TONS PER HOUR LB Bs 8 
thickness. Slicing knife is at top BEETS 
of slicing shell. At the instant of POTATOES 
slice, cross cut knives ride down, SWEET POT ATOES 
cutting slice crosswise into strips, PINEAPPLE ONIONS 
or french fry cuts. These knives CABBAGE ‘PICKLES , 
throw the product into the 
revolving circular knives that MELON, APPLES 
cut the strips into cubes. 


POTATOES, 
BEETS, CARROTS, 
PINEAPPLE, 


This new cutting principle has 
many advantages over previous 
methods. When slicing any product 
with a knife, the product tends to 
crack parallel with the knife’s 
edge, particularly in brittle, root 
vegetables. Product cracking is 
overcome by cutting parallel with 
the strains set up, thus eliminating 
strains and the resultant cracking. 
Product damage is eliminated by puts: anes 
moving the product in a straight HEN 058 
line from the time the first cut is 


made until the last cut is made, owt mets, 
which reduces impact and crushing, s ne 
and makes possible the high U RSC 
operating speed and quality of = j= 
cut produced. ve LABORATORIES inc. 
“Ting VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food products 
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present your product just right 


H-A glass packages help sell your food faster. 
The sparkling beauty of each container makes 
your product stand out on crowded shelves. 
You help your customer get hungry when you 
put your food on display with Hazel-Atlas— 
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nappys, plain and color-decorated re-use tum- 
blers, mugs, barrels, crystal flint containers. 
Whatever you process or pack, wherever your 
plant is located...H-A has the facilities to 
serve you and your customers better. 


HAZEL-ATLAS 


Div. of CONTINENTAL (© CAN COMPANY 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


A New Tomato For Canning 


By W. T. SCHROEDER, 
Department of Plant Pathology, and 
W. T. TAPLEY, 
Department of Vegetable Crops, 
Geneva Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N.Y. 


From “Farm Research” 


Geneva 11 is a promising new vari- 
ety of tomato developed from a series of 
crosses made at Geneva, using Red 
Jacket and lines resistant to verticillium 
wilt. The original selections came from 
progeny lines in tests in the greenhouse 
during the 1951-52 winter season. These 
selections and re-selections have been 
grown in cooperative variety tests by 
Extension personnel, grcwers, and proc- 
essors, and in the irrigated tomato yield 
test at Geneva. Geneva 11 selections 
have been subjected to repeated green- 
house tests for verticillium wilt, using 
the root-dip inoculation technique. 


The most promising characteristics 
which recommend Geneva 11 to the grow- 
ers and processing industry are ear'li- 
ness; productivity as measured by good 
yields at all periods—early, mid-season, 
and late; good red exterior color of the 
fruits; and resistance to verticillium wilt. 

For the last 10 years the tomato acre- 
age in New York has steadily declined. 
‘ke average yield per acre in New York 
compares favorably with that in nearby 
states but is below the average tonnage 
and grade harvested in the Far West. 
This is due largely to adverse condi- 
tions such as climatic hazards of late 
planting, various diseases, lack of rain- 
fall at certain periods of summer growth, 
and high or low temperatures while the 
fruits are setting and maturing. 

Possible unfavorable conditions of tem- 
perature and rainfall during the rela- 
tively short harvest period, September 1 
to 25, often affect the quality of the crop. 
Poor color of fruit, soft fruit, and fruit 
cracking may result in poor grades and 
a lower net return to grower and proc- 
essor. 


HIGH YIELDS, GOOD QUALITY 
ESSENTIAL 

Eastern growers require higher prices 
per ton because of higher growing costs, 
lower yields, and lower grades. A profit- 
able tomato industry requires high yields 
and good grades for the grower and a 
high recovery of cases of finished product 
from a ton of raw product by the canner. 

Growing practices, from plant growing 
to harvesting methods, greatly affect the 
cost of growing tomatoes and new 
studies are under way to reappraise all of 
the many factors that influence the cost 
of growing and the yields per acre. 

Growers and processors are ever on 
the alert to find new varieties that can 
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prove to be superior in one or more of 
three qualifications, viz., earliness of 
fruit production, total yields, and quality 
of the fruit. The varieties used 20 and 
30 years ago are no longer grown on our 
farms and have been entirely replaced 
by new varieties. Red Jacket, Gem, 
and Longred are now planted on most of 
the tomato acreage in New York State. 
During this long period many new 
varieties originating in many parts of 
the country have been grown on con- 
siderable acreage but have not yet proved 
to be better than the New York varieties. 


FACTS ABOUT GENEVA 11 


Geneva 11 has been in trial plots and 
has been planted on limited acreage by 
growers during the last four years. On 
most plantings it has yielded well and 
has attracted favorable attention as the 
season progresses. 


These attractive new glass packages 
are being employed by M. Polaner & Son, 
Ine., Newark, New Jersey, to merchan- 
dise its full line of preserves and jellies. 
The 7- and 12-ounce jars are manufac- 
tured by the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division 
of Continental Can Company. 

Typical of the new preserve packages 
are the jars used for black raspberry and 
strawberry preserves, with long-strip 
labels cutting diagenally across the jars. 
Completing each package is its colorful 
Twist-Off Cap, a preduct of White Cap 
Company. The Polaner line of preserves 
and jellies is depicted on the cap by a 
sumptuous circle of fruits — pineapple, 
peach, orange, cherry, raspberry and 
strawberry. 
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Use.—Geneva 11 is recommended for 
planting by growers of processing toma- 
toes as an early and main crop variety. 
Under conditions of high fertility, good 
soil, and under irrigation the variety 
can be planted the normal spacing, 5 x 2 
or 4 x 3 feet, and the plants will fill the 
row and produce an abundance of fruit 
for the space occupied. Under lower fer- 
tility conditions, and without irrigation, 
plants can be spaced closer and high yield 
maintained by using more plants per 
acre. 

Geneva 11 may find a place with mar- 
ket gardeners as an early and main crop 
variety, where careful attention is given 
to spacing and harvesting. 

Resistant to verticillium wilt, the vari- 
ety can be planted in fields where the dis- 
ease has been present. 

Season.—-This is an early variety when 
compared with present-day varieties 
grown for canning. The plants ripen 
many fruits on crown sets during the 
first days of the canning season. By 
weight, the early yield may average 25 
percent higher than yields of Red Jacket 
or Gem. Total yield has averaged higher 
than any other variety in the Geneva 
trials. 

Plant.—This is a variety with “potato 
leaf’—the leaves are large but the foli- 
age cover is less than the leaf cover of 
Red Jacket. The rather slender stems 
are indeterminate and there are many 
branches at the crown. Ripe fruit may 
be picked from 5 to 10 clusters at a time. 
Blossoms set freely and clusters often 
have 4 to 7 fruits. 


Fruit.—The unripe fruits are a uni- 
form apple green without the darker 
green at the stem end. The ripe fruits 
are uniformly red and appear to develop 
the red color rapidly. Good red-colored 
fruits are present even at the late har- 
vest. Growers report higher grades for 
Average carly and total yields in tons per acre of 


five varieties grown in the irrigation and 
fertility tomato test at the Station.* 


Variety 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Early Yield 

5.0 1.8 0.0 1.2 

Red Jacket .......... 4.3 1.7 0.0 5.3 

Longred ...... 2.6 0.9 0.0 0.2 

John Baer .. 2.4 1.6 0.0 

Geneva 11 6.1 1.9 1.0 1.4 
Total Yield 

11.5 10.1 3.1 12.6 

Red Jacket .......... 12.5 11.9 3.5 15.4 

11.3 8.4 1.3 9.1 

John Baer ............ 8.5 10.2 2.3 - 

Geneva 11 ............ 14.1 12.9 6.5 AS 


* Each yield is the average of 12 plots. 


color than for fruits of other varieties. 
Interior color is not as red as some other 
varieties. The fruits are medium size— 
smaller than fruits of Red Jacket or 
Longred, averaging from 4 to 5 ounces. 
Viewed from the side, fruits are more 
flattened than globular and quite solid 
with little cracking and hold up well 
when ripe. 


Yields.—When grown under favorable 
conditions, yields from 20 to 20 tons per 
acre are not uncommon. Where close at- 
tention is given to proper time of har- 
vest, the percentage of U. S. No. 1 fruits 
is higher than for most varieties. 
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OHIO CANNERS CONFERENCE 
(Continued from Page 14) 


quet was Ohio Canners Association Pres- 
ident, Paul Korn. 

W. J. Dixon, Vice President, Klenzade 
Company, Beloit, Wisconsin, was the 
University’s choice of a banquet speaker. 
His topic was “Up-to-date Sanitation 
Processes for the Vegetable Canner.” 


INSPECTION AND GRADING 

The closing day of the Conference was 
in the Ohio Union Building on the campus 
of Ohio State University. 

William Creamer, New Vienna Can- 
ning Company, Wilmington, Ohio was 
chairman. 

The first topic was “Inspection and 
Grading of Raw Products. The canners 
views, suggestions and recommendations 
were in review by the following: The 
Inspector, Richard A. Rice, Gypsum Can- 
ning Company, Port Clinton, Ohio; 
Lights and Lighting, Newman Buckles, 
Quality Food Products, Bradford, Ohio; 
Four-bin System, Leroy Wenger, Lake 
Erie Canning Company, Sandusky, Ohio; 
and Summary of 1957 inspection, J. E. 
Prather, USDA in cooperation with Ohio 
Department of Agriculture. 

Edward E. Haaf, Chief Food and 
Dairies Division, Ohio Department of 
Agriculture, Columbus, explained the 
“Ohio Canning Inspection Program” in- 
cluding the new Ohio Food, Drug, Cos- 
metic and Devise Law that became effec- 
tive September 13, 1957. 

This revision of the Ohio Law brings 
it in line with the Federal Food and -Cos- 
metic Act in the matter of Standards 
of Identity, Quality and Fill. 

Mr. Haaf’s department has recom- 
mended that the tomato canner study 
the use of proper detergents and the 
right use of them for washing raw toma- 
toes. The Department also advises the 
use of dry sorting before the stock goes 
into the flume or washer. 

Samuel Alfred, Chief, Federal Food 
and Drug Administration, Cincinnati, 
Ohio brought the canners up-to-date on 
the Federal Food and Drug Inspection 
Program. He said that his Department 
desired to cooperate with the canners and 
help them help themselves. 


RESEARCH REPORTS 

Under the Chairmanship of Ted Van- 
dervoort, Sr., Jamestown Canning Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Ohio, the conference 
came to a close. The first speaker of this 
last session was Emil Cassidy, American 
Can Company, Mayfield, Illinois—“Ware- 
housing and Storage of Canned Foods.” 

Following Mr. Cassidy the following 
made their Research Reports, none of 
which are available at this time. 

“Consistency Studies with Cream-style 
Corn”, D. Robert Davis; “Use of Iodized 
Salt, F. A. El-Wakeil; “Effect of Salt and 
Salting Methods on Firmness of Canned 
Tomatoes, W. A. Gould, all of Ohio State 
University. “Flocron and Its Applica- 
‘ions”, John Page, Morton Salt Company, 
Chicago, Illinois and “Washing Studies 
with Tomatoes and Corn”, J. T. Geisman, 
Jhio State University. 
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FILLER BULLETIN 


Bulletin No. 959, recently issued by 
The Pfaudler Co., a division of Pfaudler 
Permutit Inc., of Rochester, New York, 
describes the firm’s new 21-station rotary 
piston filler Model RPC-21. The bulletin 
outlines the advantages of the advanced 
designs offered in this 500 containers-a- 
minute unit. Highlights include: 

1. Plastic infeed screw for smoother 

container handling 

2. Positive, high speed “no container, 

no fill” mechanism 


3. Fill adjustment over full range of . 
capacity without replacing cam 
track. 

4. Simpified changeover for different 
container sizes 

5. Simplified maintenance procedures, 
entire cleaning operation requiring 
one man less than % hour. 

6. Reduction of main wearing parts to 
four inexpensive, easily replaced 
units. 

A copy of Bulletin No. 959 can be ob- 

tained by writing to The Pfaudler Co., 
1059 West Avenue, Rochester, New York. 


ONE 
Man Can | 
Feed | 
TWO 
VINERS-- 
Easier and 
Better 
with... 


/ 


* VINE FEED REGULATORS 
AND HOIST ATTACHMENT 


@ Handles 9,000 to 10,000 Lbs. of Vines Per Hour— 
@ Levels Out Vines to Prevent “Skips” or Large Bunches an 


Entering Viner— 


@ Assures Better, Cleaner Threshing— 
@ Larger Pea and Lima Bean Recovery Resulting from 


STEADIER Feeding— 


@ Hoist Can Be Either Driven Mechanically from Viner or 
Operated from 220V 3 phase Electric Current— 


@ 1187 KEY Vine Feed Regulators In Use in 1957 


* Developed by Key Equipment Co. 
Milton-Freewater, Oregon 


Established 1880 


WRITE TODAY 
For Detailed In- 
formation and 
Prices. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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STUDY 


The Change In Eating Habits 


The last twenty years have seen some 
startling changes on the American scene, 
from the development of satellites to a 
trasformation in the vegetable eating 
habits of the average person. Even 10 
to 15 years ago, more likely than not you 
weren’t eating the same kind of vege- 
tables, or in the same quantities, as you 
are today. Nor are they being bought 
now in the same form as in years gone 
by, says the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


The 1958 homemaker is serving a 
greater variety of vegetables than her 
1939 prototype, and is selecting more in 
frozen form. We have gotten away from 
home gardening, common in pre-World 
War II days, and depend much more on 
the local market for supplies. To meet 
the increasing demand and more dis- 
criminating tastes, the production and 
marketing of fresh, frozen and canned 
vegetables has also changed considerably. 


The most radical change in vegetable 
eating patterns has been the shift from 
fresh vegetables to canned and frozen 
products. Since 1939, use of frozen vege- 
tables rose from one to 7 percent of the 
total consumed. But use of fresh vege- 
tables dropped from 65 to 53 percent. 
Biggest increase in use of canned vege- 
tables was in tomato products and 
pickles. 


USDA researchers say, after checking 
the popularity of 22 vegetables, that we 
now eat more tomatoes, corn, lettuce, 
cucumbers, lima beans, garlic, and broc- 
coli—consumption went up from 26 to 
72 percent. And more carrots and Brus- 
sels sprouts—up 7 to 16 percent. How- 


ever,, we eat less of other varieties— 
asparagus, artichokes, spinach, cauli- 
flower, eggplant, enions, and cabbage 
dropped 10 to 26 percent. Six others— 
snap beans, beets, peppers, peas, celery 
and kale—pretty much have held their 
own, with a loss of only 5 percent or less. 


Sweet corn has come to rate much 
higher in popularity in every form— 
fresh, canned and frozen. One major 
change is that fresh corn is now avail- 
able the year ’round, because of increased 
Florida production and improved market- 
ing methods. Consumption went up 46 
percent for fresh; 16 percent for canned, 
and 900 percent for frozen corn since 
1939. 


A striking change took place for peas. 
Frozen peas have become tremendously 
popular and have taken over much of the 
fresh market and some of the canned. 
While consumption in fresh form drop- 
ped from 18 to 3 percent of total pea 
usage, and canned fell from 76 to 66 per- 
cent, frozen rose from 6 to 31 percent. 
Packaged frozen peas account for a good 
part of the amount used, but a lot of 
frozen peas also go into prepared dishes, 
such as pot pies and frozen dinners. 


About three times as many tomatoes 
are now being produced for processing as 
in former years. You still eat about as 
many fresh tomatoes, but you now down 
68 percent more tomato juice, 18 per- 
cent more catsup and chili sauce; and 
159 percent more pulp, puree and sauce 
—largely because ‘Italian-style dishes, 
such as pizza and spaghetti, have become 
the vogue. 


FOOD FLAVORS 
POSE PROBLEMS 


“People are more sensitive to and can 
detect more minute concentrations of 
certain chemicals that affect the flavor of 
foods than any instrument yet devised,” 
says Dr. Robert Shallenberger, food 
chemist at Cornell’s New York State Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva. 


“But people are not very consistent 
and they tire easily,” he adds in discuss- 
ing basie principles involved in measur- 
ing food flavors. 


“Flavor is divided into two categories,” 
continues Doctor Shallenberger, “base or 
nonvolatile flavors and volatile flavors or 
aroma. The base flavors are sweet, sour, 
salty, and bitter. Aroma is made up of 
chemicals which may exist in gaseous 
form.” 


Many aromas are recognized, but their 
description in simple terms is difficult, he 
explains. For example, “ethereal” may 
be used to describe the aroma of fruits 
in addition to just plain “fruity”. “Am- 
brosial”, “fragrant”, “repulsive”, and 
“nauseating” are other terms which, 
however, may be misleading and con- 
fusing. 


Technics of organic chemistry are used 
to separate and identify components of 
flavor and the instruments of the ana- 
lytical chemist to measure the amount, 
but as yet there are no instruments 
which give a precise measure of “bitter- 
ness’, “sweetness”, or an ordor charac- 
teristic such as “fruity”. 


Taste panels at the Experiment Sta- 
tion have evaluated many food samples 
for flavor attributes such as “tartness” 
in applesauce, “bitterness” in carrots, 
and “off-flavor” in beet purees. Each has 
been related to the concentration of cer- 
tain chemical compounds. 


The flavor chemist is concerned with 
describing and measuring chemical com- 
pounds which are responsible for both 
desirable and undesirable components of 
food flavor in order to enable the food 
processor to control more adequately the 
flavor of his product. 
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Muirson Label Co. 
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SEEDS IN CANS—Commercial vegetable growers and pro- 
cessors will benefit from the superior protection given by cans to 
these carefully conditioned seeds. Ferry-Morse will market the 
new packages nationally and internationally through its offices 
in Detroit, Michigan, and Mountain View, California and sales 
branches in important growing areas. Labels are supplied by 
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FRRY-MORSE SEE! 
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January Movement 


Figures released this week by the Na- 
tional Canners Association indicate a 
very definite improvement in the impor- 
tant canned vegetables, as forecast by 
trade reports. The powerful promotion 
effort, behind peas and corn particu- 
larly,.are beginning to take effect, and 
it may be expected that the force of 
these efforts will gain even further mo- 
mentum during the next few months. 
Unquestionably, the freezes and contin- 
ued cold weather in the South are also 
an important factor in this development 
affecting beans directly, and the other 
commodities indirectly. 


The figures released by NCA _ show 
that pea canners shipped in January 
over a million cases more than they did 
in each of the preceding 3 months, and 
about 300,000 cases more than in Janu- 
ary of 1957. Total shipments to the first 
of February as seen by the accompany- 
ing tables, amount to just about a mil- 
lion cases more than for the same period 
last season. 


It’s good to see that shipments of corn 
in January, which had lagged consider- 
ably behind last year’s rate, picked up 
nearly a million cases over the month 
of December, and over a million cases 
more than in November. The January 
rate of 3.8 million cases, however, con- 
tinued the pattern of falling behind last 
year’s corresponding month when 4.1 
million cases were shipped, so that the 
total to February 1 for the season, is 
now 2 million cases below the level of 
last year, 19.8 million cases compared 
with 21.8 million cases. 


In beans, shipments of 12.6 million 
cases from July 1 to January 1 of this 
season were 200,000 cases behind last 
year’s shipments of 12.8 million cases. 
in January, however, the movement 
picked up 600,000 cases over last Janu- 
iy, 3.2 million cases compared with 2.6 
nillion cases, so that total shipments to 
ebruary 1 of 15.8 milion cases were 
‘0,000 cases greater than last season’s 
5.4 million cases. 


Kneouraging as this may seem, can- 
ters of all three of these commodities 
save a terrific job ahead of them, even 
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Shows Improvement 


considering the fact that the call is 
likely to be heavier than last season, 
due to the Southern freeze out. With 
4 months to go, for instance, pea can- 
ners have a whopping 18.7 million cases 
on hand, 5% million cases more than 
a year ago. If shipments for the bal- 
ance of the season, February 1 thru 
May, should equal last year’s shipments 
of 9.2 million cases, pea canners would 
carry over 9.4 million cases. If we were 
to be generous and say that pea canners 
would sell 2 million cases more than a 
year ago for the balance of this season, 
because of the attractive price, the pro- 
motion effort, and the lack of fresh 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 

Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 

CANNED GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
1956-57 1957-58 

(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, July 1............ 5,084,994 4,707,961 
Pack to Feb. 1.... « 23,412,449 26,367,299 
Supply to Feb. 1.............. 28,497,443 31,075,260 
Shipments during Jan... 2,561,061 3,158,666 
Shipments to Feb. 1...... 15,358,432 15,750,652 
CANNED LIMA BEANS 

1956-57 1957-58 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, Aug. 1........... 1,074,280 1 757 
Pack 3,730,739 2,739,308 
4,805,019 3,986,065 
Shipments to Feb. 1 . 2,008,937 1,851,848 

CANNED SWEET CORN 

1956-57 1957-58 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, Aug. 1......... 2,145,512 5,632,057 
Pack . 42,244,516 37,516,892 
Supply 44,390,028 43,148,949 
Shipments during Jan... 4,124,267 3,820,523 
Shipments to Feb. 1........ 21,844,326 19,809,755 

CANNED PEAS 

1956-57 1957-58 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, June l.......... 2,058,432 3,901,038 
Pack 33,093,977 37,806,943 
35,152,409 41,707,981 
Shipments during Jan... 3,147,122 3,432,296 
Shipments to Feb. 1........ 22,006,726 23,036,433 
Stocks Feb. 13,145,683 18,671,548 

CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
1956-57 1957-58 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, July 1............ 354,613 200,845 
Pack 2,748,671 3,604,022 
3,103,284 3,804,867 
Shipments during Jan... 304,492 466,872 
Shipments to Feb. 1...... 1,943,609 2,591,878 


vegetables, they would still go into next 
season with a_ not-to-be-sneezed-at 714 
million cases. 


Last year from February 1 to August 
1 corn canners, with an even heavier pro- 
motional effort behind them than this 
year, shipped 16.9 million cases; sub- 
tracting that from the 23.3 million cases 
on hand February 1, would leave an indi- 
cated carryover of 6.4 million cases at 
the same rate of shipment, and they have 
never done much better than that. 


Statistically, the bean situation isn’t 
much better, although our guess is that 
this commodity will benefit most from 
the current situation, even without equal 
promotion. It will be seen by the tabies, 
bean canners had on hand on February 
1, 15.3 million cases. This year the pack 
between January 1 and July 1 amounted 
to about 2 million cases. Our guess is 
that the industry will be lucky (or rather 
unlucky) if that pack amounts to a half 
million cases this year. It would make a 
total of about 16 million cases. Last year 
from February 1 to July 1, bean canners 
shipped 10.3 million cases. If they ship 
3 million cases more than last season, 
during the next five months, they would 
come up with a carryover of about 4 mil- 
lion cases, a sizable quantity, but com- 
paratively much better off than either 
peas or corn. We could be low on our 
estimate of the pack from now on in, and 
we could be high on our estimate of 
added shipments for the balance of the 
season. The opportunity factors, how- 
ever, we think, are tremendous, if only 
individual canners and promotion groups 
will follow up the situation with perse- 
verance. (Please see Editorial, page 7). 


Reports reaching this office indicate 
that February movement is continuing 
at a rapid pace. From Wisconsin a 
local supermarket operator, for instance, 
states: “We have noticed the shoppers 
are buying more canned vegetables in 
the past several weeks than at any time 
in our history. It is difficult to keep the 
shelves fully stocked.” From New York 
State: “We have found that the movement 
of canned foods has stepped up materially 
in the past three or four weeks, and we 
are looking forward to even greater 
movement in the weeks ahead.” 


An important point to remember, we 
believe is that distributors, wholesale and 
retail, should be encouraged to pass on 
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the attractive prices to the consumer. As 
we all know, this is by no means always 
done. Encouraging distributors should 
be a very definite part of the individual’s 
program of action mentioned on the edi- 
torial page of this issue. 


OTHER COMMODITIES — Tomatoes, 
are of course, a story in themselves. Sad 
part about this story is that few canners, 
at least in the East and Midwest, can 
take advantage of the beautiful market 
prevailing at this time for want of sup- 
plies. Applesauce is continuing to move 
out in good shape, although the move- 
ment of apples dropped off sharply in 
January compared with last year. RSP 
Cherries are in excellent shape and a 
clean up before new pack seems certain. 
Statistically, lima beans, too, are in good 
shape with roughly only 2 million cases 
left on February 1 compared with 2.8 
million cases last February 1. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Tight Supply Items Get Attention—Tomato 
Offerings Light — Corn Unchanged — Peas 
Quiet — Some Interest In Beans — Citrus 
Moving—Fruits Routine—Fish Generally 
Steady. 


By “New York Stater™ 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Mixed trends are 
developing in the canned foods price pic- 
ture as the marketing year progresses. 
Tomato prices have shown substantial 
improvement in recent weeks, but the 
fresh produce shortage created by the 
southeastern freezes has not done much, 
pricewise, for other canned vegetables. 
The freeze has, however, tended to firm 
up a few items which were beginning to 
sag. Trading in the market here was gen- 
erally along routine lines this week. 


THE OUTLOOK—Near-term demand 
for canned foods promises to be ex- 
tremely selective, with distributors more 
inclined to make larger committments on 
items where the supply picture is tight- 
ening. On such staples as peas and corn, 
however, buyers are following the mar- 
ket, with canners still holding the bag, 
insofar as carrying inventories is con- 
cerned. 


TOMATOES—tTri-State offerings of 
303 tomatoes are few and far between, 
and the market is quoted unchanged at 
$1.75 per dozen, f.o.b. On standard ls, 
sellers ask $1.15, while 2% hold at $2.25 
and 10s at $7.50. With the larger chains 
marketing canned tomatoes at cost, 
rather than replacement, other marketers 
see little incentive to press sales of this 
vegetable. The big chains have been 
retailing 303s at 3 cans for 40 cents, 
which is considerably below today’s cur- 
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rent replacement costs. Hence, distribu- 
tors who have been “following the mar- 
ket” and purchasing only for immediate 
requirements find themselves on the side- 
lines, competitively, insofar as tomatoes 
are concerned. With the California mar- 
ket still strengthening, and 303s largely 
out of the supply picture there, an ex- 
tremely tight market is expected to pre- 
vail on this size by new pack time. 


CORN — The latest NCA statistics, 
showing Feb. 1 canner corn holdings of 
23,339,194 cases, against 22,545,702 cases 
cn hand a year earlier, have not tended to 
encourage distributor accumulations on 
this staple, and the market remains 
somewhat soft. However, traders expect 
that this item, as well as peas and green 
beans, will figure more importantly in 
the marketing picture as the season 
progresses, and hence are keeping in 
close touch with day-to-day market de- 
velopments. 


PEAS — While retail movement of 
canned peas is reported to have been en- 
couraged by the relatively high prices 
for fresh produce, this improvement has 
not as yet been reflected significantly at 
the wholesale buying level, aside from a 
brief buying spurt in early February. 
Standard 303s are still to be had at $1.05 
in the Tri-States, with Midwestern pack- 
ers quoting down to $1.00 in the open 
market. 


BEANS—A little more interest is re- 
ported developing in fancy green beans, 
with 4-sieve 303s in the Tri-States offer- 
ing at $1.40 and French-style at $1.75. 
New York State canners have been quot- 
ing fancy 4-sieve cut beans down to $1.30 
on 303s. Standards are quiet, with the 
market generally listing at $1.15. 


APPLESAUCE — Canners generally 
continue to list fancy 303s at $1.35 in the 
East, although an occasional offering is 
reported at $1.30. On 10s, the market is 
quoted at a range of $7.50 to $7.75 at 
canneries. Distributors in most instances 
are not stocking applesauce heavily, but 
are coming into the market on a week-to- 
week basis for replacements. 


CITRUS — Conflicting reports on the 
probable citrus packs in Florida continue 
to be heard, but there have been no 
further price advances noted. Canners 
are getting a heavy movement in orange 
juice, with other products also moving 
from canner warehouses in Florida in 
good volume. Current offerings list 
orange juice 2s at $1.12%, with 46-ounce 
at $2.50, while blended holds at $1.12% 
and $2.45, respectively, and grapefruit 
juice at $1.07% and $2.35. Fancy grape- 
fruit sections, in 303s, range $1.75- 
$1.77. 


OTHER FRUITS—Routine movement 
is reported in R.S.P. cherries, with East- 
ern packers holding 303s at $1.85, and 
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some offerings from the Midwest at 
$1.75. California reports note no signifi- 
cant changes in the canned fruits situa- 
tion on the West Coast, although some 
packers are talking production cutbacks 
for the coming season. 


SARDINES—Maine canners report a 
well-sustained movement of sardines and 
the market is holding steady at recently 
advanced levels. The situation in Cali- 
fornia likewise is unchanged, with a firm 
market ruling. 


SALMON—No price changes were re- 
ported in salmon this week, and activity 
on goods for coast shipment is at a mini- 
mum. Distributors generally will wait to 
see how Lenten movement turns out be- 
fore starting in to seek replacements for 
the warm weather months. 


TUNA — While distributors report a 
seasonal bulge in movement of tuna at 
retail, the trade apparently was well cov- 
ered for Lenten needs, and relatively 
little additional replacement buying is 
reported at the wholesale level. Prices 
hold unchanged. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Mixed—Tomatoes And Kraut Strong—Pres- 
sure On Other Staples—Prices Fail to React 
On Pea Rush—Talk Higher Corn Prices— 
Beets Unsettled—Tomatoes Hard To Find— 
Cherries Strongly Held—Asparagus Weak— 
Catsup Tight—Citrus Unchanged, Shipment 
Heavy—Cocktail Leads Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 27, 1958 


THE SITUATION—There is little to 
report this week that might be consid- 
ered outside of normal buying habits. 
The excitement and buying activity sur- 
rounding tomatoes tapered off to just 
about nothing as so little is left to sell 
from any area of the country. Cocktail 
did get a shot in the arm due to price 
increases announced by a good part of 
the industry but even so the trade are in 
somewhat of a quandary as the canners 
of advertised brands have not followed 
suit as yet. Whether or not this price 
increase will stick is the big question 
mark although the current stock posi- 
tion and sales certainly justify the in- 
crease. Otherwise, it has been a quiet 
week with only a few major canned food 
items on the right side of the ledger from 
a canner’s point of view. Tomatoes and 
kraut are the two mainstays in the vege- 
table line with most fruits just holding 
the line. Applesauce is strong at higher 
prices and RSP cherries are very firm as 
unsold stocks are fast reaching the van- 
ishing point. Citrus is going along in 
good shape as prices are strong and the 
movement out of Florida exceptionally 
good. On the other side of the track, it 
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sometimes becomes difficult to figure out 
just where the bottom of the market is 
or where it might be. As some of the 
weaker members of the industry get 
more anxious they come up with offer- 
ings of a special nature that make every- 
one begin to wonder. This is especially 
true in the case of peas, corn and beets 
where surpluses are heavy and selling 
pressures are the greatest. These offer- 
ings do not represent the general market 
but they do indicate the underlying weak- 
ness of these commodities. However, 
business in Chicago is holding up very 
well in the face of these disturbing 
factors. 


PEAS—There is a lot of combined 
effort going into the selling of peas these 
days but so far any success along such 
lines has not had any favorable reaction 
on prices. Fancy three sieve Alaskas are 
no better than $1.55 for 303s and $8.75 
while extra standard fours are listed at 
$1.20 and $7.25 and going at less in many 
instances. Fancy ungraded sweets are 
generally quoted at $1.40 and $8.00 while 
extra standard five sweets are selling at 
$1.15 and $7.00. Peas are cheap food at 
present but there are a lot of them to sell. 


CORN—-There is considerable talk of 
higher prices on corn before another pack 
rolls around but all of it is emanating 
from the canning front and finding little 
agreement on the part of distributors. 
Most of them point out unsold stocks are 
slightly larger than last year and they 
were large enough then. However, buyers 
are a pessimistic lot by nature and the 
industry may prove successful in pushing 
prices higher than current levels partic- 
ularly in the case of cream style. Fancy 
303s are listed this week at $1.20 for 
303s and $8.00 for tens with extra stand- 
ard at $1.05 to $1.10 and $7.25 to $7.50 
with no standard offered. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — Bargain 
prices on beets are the order of the day 
at present as there is still a lot of carry- 
over beets to be sold and a great deal of 
pressure to sell them. Fancy sliced out 


of Wisconsin can be purchased at $.90 for. 


308s and $5.00 for tens while salad sliced 
are available at $.85 and $3.50. Fancy 
diced are listed at $.85 and $3.75 with cut 
at $.90 and $4.00. There is little question 
about such prices representing food at a 
bargain. There are plenty of diced car- 
rots in 303 tins to be sold at $1.00 a dozen 
but tens seem to be cleaning up much 
better and prices are now up to $5.25 in 
most cases. Fancy sliced are holding at 
$1.25 and $7.00. 


TOMATOES—If a buyer could find 
any 3803 tomatoes today out of Midwest- 
ern points they would cost a minimum 
of $1.75 call them what you may. Fancy 
303s are held at $2.00 and that takes 
eare of the 303s that might be available. 
It takes $8.75 to buy a dozen cans of 
No. 10 extra standard tomatoes with 
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other sellers holding for even more 
money. Sales are at a minimum now as 
so little is offered for sale not only from 
local sources but from any producing 
area. This one is a real seller’s market. 


RSP CHERRIES—Another of the few 
strong points in today’s canned food mar- 
ket. Water pack 303s are strongly held 
at $1.85 and those with goods to sell are 
not inclined to take any less. When it 
comes to tens it costs $12.00 a dozen to 
buy them and no quibbling allowed. How- 
ever, the price on the latter item doesn’t 


mean much as almost nothing is left 
to sell. 


ASPARAGUS—tThis market is in the 
doldrums with little improvement ex- 
pected between now and another pack. 
Fancy cuts and tips in 300 tins from 
Midwestern sources are readily available 
at $1.90 with picnics at $1.60 and eight 
ounce at $1.45. These prices will make 
any canner unhappy as they are a long 
ways from showing a profit and this com- 
ing pack may see some changes made 
from more than one angle. 


The 


AFTER 150 YEARS 


The Tin Can 


is still the best 
food container 


The tin can is light, strong, econom- 

al, safe. It is attractive in appearance 

~€asy to manufacture—easy for y 

0 handle—and has the full confidence 
your customers. 


Remember, no other kind of food 
Combines all the advantages © 
the tin can. And 9 out of every 10 tn 
<2 Used in this country are made ° 
ait Tin from Malaya. For current 
formation on tin supply, prices 
S€rVveg and production, write— 


Malayan Tin by 


ecticut Ave,, Washington 6, D.C. « 
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TOMATO PRODUCTS—The price on 
fancy catsup seems to have settled at 
$1.62% for 14 oz. and $10.50 for tens 
although an occasional lot at less money 
crops up to help disrupt a market every- 
one thought would be strong all through 
the season. A fight between the packers 
of advertised brands for shelf space set 
the stage for this one and accomplished 
little more than a demoralized market. 
Fancy tomato juice is still offered at 
$2.65 to $2.75 for 46 oz. and $1.30 to 
$1.35 for 2s. 


CITRUS — Prices on citrus are un- 
changed again this week as the move- 
ment out of Florida continues at an ex- 
cellent pace. Reports from those who 
know indicate over 14,000,000 cases of 
citrus juices have been shipped out of the 
state since the pack began and up to 
February 15th which is a 26 percent in- 
crease over last season’s movement to 
date. Sales are going at $2.60 for orange, 
$2.50 for blend and $2.35 for grapefruit 
juice all in 46 oz. tins. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—There were 
no changes to report this week on fruits 
from the West Coast except in the case 
of cocktail although even here there is 
still some question. Choice cocktail is 
supposed to cost $1.20 for eight ounce, 
$2.10 for 303s, $3.30 for 2%s and $11.85 
for tens after March 3rd with other 
grades up in proportion. However, these 
increases might be difficult or even im- 
possible to maintain if the advertised 
brands do not show a similar increase 
which hasn’t been the case as this is 
written. It will take a little time to see 
just how this situation adjusts itself. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Unusually Heavy Rains—Dry Beans Firm— 
Tomato Stocks Low, Prices Firm — Early 
Asparagus Operations Seen—Spinach Acre- 
age Cut—Beans Moving-——Cocktail Advances 
—Steady Elberta Movement— 
Fish Moving Freely. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 7, 1958 


THE WEATHER—Weather conditions 
are in the limelight in California much 
as they have been in the Eastern, South- 
ern and Midwestern States, but here it 
‘s unusually heavy rainfall and unsea- 
sonably high temperatures instead of 
heavy snows and cold. In many sections 
of the State rainfall is already in excess 
of the normal for the full season which 
ends June 30. Unusually warm weather 
is being experienced and from many dis- 
tricts come reports to the effect that 
orchards are in bloom, especially apri- 
cot orchards. Both the sale and move- 
ment of canned foods have been stepped 
up by weather conditions with deliveries 
slowed down by the storms. Prices have 


stiffened of late on quite a few lines in 
canned fruits and vegetables, headed 
largely by fruit cocktail and tomatoes. 


DRY BEANS—tThe dry bean market 
continues to show firmness, with empha- 
sis on top qualities, such as those de- 
manded by canners. The index number 
of California dry beans advanced 0.2 
points to 199.8 during the past week and 
compared with 179.6 a year earlier. No. 
1 Baby limas are now quoted at $7.25 for 
qualities demanded by canners, with 
Small Whites selling as high as $9.65. 
A rather heavier movement is expected 
after the first Monday in March, the be- 
ginning of the new tax period. 


TOMATOES—The movement of can- 
ned tomatoes in recent months has been 
such that stocks of many canners are 
commencing to be low on some important 
items. There is still plenty of paste, cat- 
sup and puree, with prices on some of 
these rather lower than at the beginning 
of the year, but peeled tomatoes are quite 
strongly held and prices have firmed 
quite noticeably. The No. 303 size is 
especially in demand and recent sales are 
reported at $1.80- $1.90 for fancy and 
$1.40-$1.50 for standard. 


ASPARAGUS—Harvesting of aspara- 
gus is getting under way in the Delta 
area but operations are not very exten- 
sive, owing to the heavy rains. With 
temperatures well above normal for this 
time of the year the suggestion is made 
that canning may be launched somewhat 
earlier than usual. Sales of last year’s 
pack have been encouragingly large with 
some of late, suggesting that there may 
be quite a satisfactory cleanup. Sales of 
fancy green-tipped-and-white during the 
week have been reported at $2.80 for No. 
300 fancy Colossal and Mammoth; $2.75 
for Large and Large-Medium and $2.70 
for Medium. Fancy Colossal in AIll- 
Green runs a wider range in price with 
canners, with sales of No. 300 Colossal 
ranging from $3.25 to $3.40, Large from 
$3.15 to $3.25 and ungraded from $2.35 
to $2.45. 


SPINACH—There promises to be quite 
a large carryover of spinach into the new 
season but early indications point to a 
reduction in acreage. Recent sales of 
fancy No. 303 are reported at $1.10, No. 
2% at $1.50 and No. 10 at $4.50, with 
these prices the lowest. Some featured 
brands are substantially higher, with 
some firms having no trouble in moving 
No. 2%s at $1.75. 


BEANS—Green beans are moving off 
more freely than in some time and pros- 
pects seem much better for a better clean- 
up than was forecast with the passing of 
the old year. The cold weather in other 
parts of the country has stimulated the 
demand for the canned product and Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest has 
felt this. 


COCKTAIL — The long-expected ad- 
vance in the price of fruit cocktail has 
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become a reality and most packers have 
brought out new lists during the past ten 
days. Lists show slight variations but 
in general are about as follows for these 
important items: No. 303 choice in heavy 
syrup, $2.10 a dozen; No. 303 fancy, 
heavy, $2.12%, and 303 fancy, extra 
heavy syrup, $2.17%. The popular No. 
2% size is quoted at $3.30 a dozen for 
choice in heavy syrup, $3.371% for fancy 
in heavy syrup, and $3.45-$3.50 for No. 
2% fancy in extra heavy syrup. 


ELBERTAS—A steady movement in 
Elberta peaches is noted with most sales 
of non-featured lines hovering around 
$2.25 a dozen for No. 303 fancy halves 
and $3.40 for this item in the No. 2% 
size. Choice halves in this size move at 
about $3.00. 


SAUCE—Sales of applesauce have been 
quite heavy in recent months but stocks 
have been moved at lower prices than 
had been planned when packs were made. 
Heavy shipments from outside the State 
brought about this condition. The situa- 
tion has eased somewhat of late and some 
canners of fancy Gravenstein apples are 
now asking premiums for their offerings, 
without actually changing their lists. 


FISH—Canned fish is moving off quite 
freely, with special emphasis on salmon. 
January and February sales of this fish 
proved quite heavy and unsold stocks are 
much smaller than seemed likely for a 
time. Sardines, once so important in 
Pacific Coast fisheries, are now scarcely 
to be had, with the 1-lb. oval, offered in 
cases of 24’s, quoted at $5.60 a case. 
Catches of anchovies and mackerel since 
the first of the year have totaled but 
3,408 tons, against 9,595 tons for the 
corresponding period last year. 


NEW ITEMS—Seasoned green beans 
is a new item with one of the largest 
canning concerns on the West Coast and 
sales are off to a good start. Featured 
as Green Beans Parisienne it is offered 
in the No. 303 size and described as 
tender young French-cut green beans— 
seasoned with salt, onions, sweet red 
peppers, plus just the right amount of 
garlic powder and perfectly cooked. It 
may be served hot in a variety of styles 
or in chilled form or chilled and used as 
a salad or as a cool relish with meats. 


CANNED OKRA PACK 

The 1957 pack of Canned Okra totaled 
650,813 actual cases compared with the 
1956 pack of 378,596 cases, according to 
a report by the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, Division of Statistics. 

Of this total, with 1956 in parentheses, 
the pack consisted of 574,610 (342,066) 
cases of 24/303’s; 522,222 (29,914) cases 
of 6/10’s; 23,981 (6,616) cases of mis- 
cellaneous sizes. 

1956 1957 
(Actual Cases) _ 


Okra, Whole & 241,491 351,396 - 


Okra & Tomatoes & ‘ 
Okra, Corn & Tomatoes _§ 187,105 299,417 
U. S. Total 378,596 650,813 
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